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BOOK REVIEWS 

Notes on Government and States Rights. By Raleigh C. Minor. 
Anderson Brothers, University of Virginia, pp. 192. 

Problems affecting the further extension of Federal power, as 
viewed by the states rights and nationalistic schools of constitu- 
tional interpretation, are here made the subject of a stimulating 
and thoughtful study by Professor Minor. He first considers 
fundamental principles that are to be found in good government 
everywhere and that portion only of governmental theory in this 
country that refers to the mutual relations existing under the 
Constitution between the States and the United States. 

In considering the relations between Federal and State power 
he points out that, while the right of nullification or secession 
upon the part of the States is no longer of practical importance, 
nevertheless the principles that are to be applied in considering 
the relations between the national government and the States are 
of vital interest in determining the proper trend of modern legis- 
lation and in fixing a line beyond which the Federal power may 
not extend. 

The author is not affected by the rather prevalent idea that 
everything in government, even to the administration of justice, 
should be subordinated to the wishes of the majority of the peo- 
ple. He finds that power in the hands of a popular numerical 
majority may be directed toward tyranny and injustice, and that 
it is of essential importance that the judiciary be untouched in 
enforcing the checks and limitations of power found in the Con- 
stitution, even against the government itself. These views are 
hardly in accord with doctrines that are at present being advo- 
cated and which, if carried to their logical conclusion, wduld mate- 
rially change the form of government. The soundness of the 
author's conclusions in this respect may well be regarded as un- 
questioned; that they will not be even patiently received is evi- 
dent from the uncompromising attitude of the school which indi- 
cates its general attitude in contending, as one of its most popular 
and fundamental theories that people incompetent to select good 
legislators are nevertheless competent to pass good laws them- 
selves. P. R. B. 



